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acquainted with them. Bibliographies of works best suited to the general 
reader who wishes to go further into the various topics are supplied. 

In the fields in which the present reviewer feels at all competent to express 
an opinion, Dr. Herbert is familiar with the standard and recent authorities, 
and has reported the essential points lucidly and effectively. The general 
reader is introduced to the important controversial issues, and made to see 
why they are important, without being burdened with differences of merely 
technical interest. It is regrettable that the chapters on Spencer and Bergson 
were not expanded, and also that some reference was not made to the attempt 
of pragmatism to introduce the evolutionary standpoint into logic. The 
bibliographies seem in nearly all cases to be up to date, and well chosen. 
However, important recent and popular writers on the psychological evolution 
of religion, such as Leuba, Irving King, Ames, Marett, Farnell, Durkheim, 
and Levy-Bruhl, are overlooked. Reference should also have been made to 
other American animal psychologists besides Thorndike and Jennings, the 
only two mentioned. 

Each book is capital in its way. Of the two, Professor Schmucker's work 
is probably sufficiently advanced to meet the wants of American secondary 
and normal school students and graduates and others of the same cultural 
level; while Dr. Herbert's more advanced treatment is the more suitable as a 
reference book for undergraduates in introductory courses in philosophy who 
need to know a little of science in its larger evolutionary aspects, as well as 
for college graduates and other reasonably cultivated readers. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

The Distinction between Mind and Its Objects. The Adamson Lectures for 

1913. With an Appendix. By Bernard Bosanquet. Manchester, The 

University Press; New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. — pp. 73. 

In this lecture Dr. Bosanquet discusses some of the fundamental positions 

of modern Realism, following in the main the form of that doctrine set forth by 

Professor Alexander. The Appendix is devoted to a brief consideration of one 

or two points in the volume by the six American authors entitled The New 

Realism. 

The lecture emphasizes the fact that the modern type of Realism, in con- 
trast with the older eclectic Materialism, groups primary and secondary 
qualities together as equally real, and thus gives us so far a solid or concrete 
reality. Even universals are transferred from the side of the mind to that of 
the object. The objective order thus appears as full-rounded and complete, 
capable of being thought as in itself self-existent. Realism cannot, however, 
be said to be entirely successful in transferring all the objective elements of 
experience to the physical side. It still feels obliged to separate what Dr. 
Bosanquet calls the tertiary qualities of reality — e. g., its aesthetic aspects — 
from the primary and secondary, and to assign them to mind. This seems to 
indicate a defect of the method: "It proves that in the end there is no realism 
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that can be completely solid and thorough; that is to say, that can sweep all 
characters of things which are on the same level of objectivity, into the mass 
of non-mental reality" (p. 23). 

Notwithstanding this lack of entire completeness, the physical reality has 
been so richly endowed at the expense of mind that "it by inherent necessity 
shows signs of life, and begins to exhibit within itself a vitality, primarily 
logical, but, for that reason, ultimately and in essence involving continuity 
within a psychical system " (p. 26). If everything of value could be attributed 
to a self -existing physical reality, the idealist would not in the least object to 
it merely on the ground that it is ' physical, ' rather than ' psychical. ' He is not 
concerned to defend Mentalism. "The question as stated in terms of Mental- 
ism seems to be wholly beside the point of mind's relation to its objects" (p. 
42). What the idealist asserts is that objects, taken by themselves, are 
essentially fragmentary and do not form wholes. " No world can be synthetic 
in itself, that is, can possess universals as a part of its own nature, if its elements 
have not, pervading them, the living nexus and endeavor towards a whole 
which indicates participation in the nature of minds" (p. 35). Dr. Bosanquet 
develops this point with great clearness, showing by analysis the positive 
grounds for holding the continuous nature of the mind and the object. The 
argument for Idealism is not, as has been supposed, an external or inductive 
argument based on the impossibility of finding a case of an object without a 
subject. "Whether a certain object is continuous with the nature of mind is 
no question of mere origin or concomitant variation; it is a question of what 
sort of thing the object is, and what sort of thing mind is, and whether or no 
one is connected with the other by inherent character" (p. 31). It is to be 
hoped that our realists will profit by Dr. Bosanquet's emphatic statements 
on this point, so that, ceasing to waste their strength on a mistaken issue, 
they may take up fairly the classical arguments upon which Idealism has 
always relied. The real points at issue concern the adequacy of the doctrine of 
'external relations' and of the method of abstraction which that doctrine 
involves. Dr. Bosanquet maintains that the purpose that modern Realism 
has in view, that of establishing the complete objective reality of experience, 
leads in a direction opposite to that which has been taken by many of its 
adherents. "Continuity of the real world with mind seems to me the in- 
evitable goal and climax of twentieth century physical realism, as opposed 
to eclectic materialism. If the object is to be real in its fulness, as it is the 
merit of that doctrine to affirm, it must be maintained in connection with its 
complete conditions. To try and hypostatize it apart from organisms with 
their minds is in my judgment an evasion of the task laid upon us by the 
arduousness of reality. Reality, I urge, is always on ahead, where the fuller 
conditions are focused. Abstraction is abandonment of the quest" (p. 49). 

In the few pages of Appendix devoted to The New Realism Dr. Bosanquet 
states very frankly his conviction "that in questions of first principles, they 
[the authors of the volume] have not really made their own the standpoint 
and intention of modern metaphysical theory" (p. 52). He illustrates this 
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contention briefly by pointing to the fundamental misconception shown by 
the volume in respect to the position of the English neo-Hegelians regarding 
Epistemology, and by a criticism of the inconsistencies involved in the doctrine 
of 'Logical Priority' set forth in the volume. I am unable to give here the 
details of this criticism, which it would be necessary to quote in full in order 
to make clear the points at issue. As is well known, however, substantially 
the same charge of lack of acquaintance with historical theories of philosophy 
that Dr. Bosanquet brings against the authors of The New Realism has been 
made also by other critics of their doctrine. 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

Some Influences in Modern Philosophic Thought. Being the Fifth Series of the 

John Calvin McNair Lectures Before the University of North Carolina. 

By Arthur Twining Hadley. New Haven, Yale University Press; 

London, Henry Frowde, 1913. — pp. iv, 146. 

. This volume has the following divisions: I, "General Nature of the Course " ; 
II, "Changed Conceptions of Science"; III, "New Views of Politics and 
Ethics"; IV, "The Spiritual Basis of Recent Poetry"; Appendix I, "On the 
Meaning of the Term Philosophy"; Appendix II, "The Influence of Charles 
Darwin on Historical and Political Science." 

President Hadley states the purpose of his lectures in the following sen- 
tences: "I shall try to tell as well as I can in so short a space some of the 
things that happened in the world of science and the world of politics which 
made people crave a different sort of explanation of the universe at the end 
of the century from that which satisfied most of them at the beginning. I 
hope by so doing to help some of you to understand more fully than you have 
done the real significance of these events, and to assist you in some slight 
degree in working out your own philosophy of life by setting forth some facts 
which have influenced the beliefs of thinking men of recent generations." 

It would be unreasonable to expect a very profound treatment of so large 
a subject in such a brief compass. All that it was possible for the lecturer 
to do was to select as he did certain fundamental movements of the period 
with which he was dealing, and to treat them in a somewhat summary and 
general fashion. As a popular presentation of the subject, these lectures are 
not without merit. They are clearly and simply written, and are free from 
all pretense and cant. Moreover, they possess the genuine human interest 
that always attaches to the frank utterances of a man of intelligence and 
culture. But, even as a summary treatment of the subjects set forth in the 
chapter headings, the lectures must be regarded as disappointing. It is 
evident that President Hadley did not make any serious effort to come to 
close quarters with his subject, and many of his generalizations are so vague 
and indefinite that they may mean almost anything, and are accordingly just 
as much false as true. One might illustrate this by reference to President 
Hadley's statements regarding the relation of the individual and the group 



